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Scholar, a man of eminence 


and authority among the Jews, 
came to see Jesus by night. Why 
he chose the night no one knows; 
perhaps he wished to secure an un- 
interrupted interview, for during 
the day the Master was followed 
by importunate crowds. Possibly 
he feared some of his acquain- 
tances might see him if he went by 
day, and he might therefore lose 
intellectual respect or social pres- 
tige. Perhaps he merely wanted a 
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long and revealing talk, believing 
that the silent hours of the night 
beget intimacy. Little did the 
proud Pharisee imagine that when 
he acted on that impulse and 
called on the Teacher, he himself 
would be immortalised; yet such 
is the fact, for the words spoken on 
that memorable evening are heard 
and read today in the farthest 
corners of the earth. 

What Nicodemus himself said 
is not so often quoted; yet he gave 
a description of the Master that 
has perhaps never been surpassed ; 
a description and a definition on 
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which many Christians with diver- 
gent views today might unite. 
People differ very much as to what 
place in history should be given 
to Him, as to whence He came and 
who He was and as to His creden- 
tials. But Nicodemus said, 


We know that thou art a teacher 


come from God. 


How did Nicodemus know that? 
Well, how do we know in talking 
with a golf professional that he is 
a Scotsman? How do we know that 
aman isa Southerner? We know 
it by his accent, by his manner of 
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speech, sometimes by the expres- 
sion of his face or the cast of his 
features. The face and language 
of Jesus betrayed the country 
whence He came. The radiance of 
His countenance, the authoritative 
and yet tender tones of His voice, 
showed that the country of His 
origin was beyond the bounds of 
earthly geography. He brought 
into this world a divine atmos- 
phere. 

In the first act of the opera 
Lohengrin, when the solitary and 
apparently defenceless maiden 
Elsa is denounced by Telramund, 
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she agrees, somewhat to the gen- 
eral consternation, to submit her 
cause to the ordeal of trial by com- 
bat. ‘The trumpets sound, and 
there is silence. Who will be her 
champion? Again the trumpets 
sound. We hear the thrilling vio- 
lins, and in the distance we see 
approaching a knight in silver 
armour. Elsa calls him the 
Divine Ambassador, der Gottge- 
sandte; on his face and shining 
armour is the light that never was 
on sea or land. 

Although Jesus was the am- 
bassador from the kingdom of 
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God to the kingdom of this world, 
and came to reveal to the children 
of men His Father’s will, He 
never seemed interested in politics 
or in forms of government. No 
political party can claim Him. He 
was not a Conservative or a Radi- 
cal, not a Republican or a Demo- 
crat or a Socialist. He came not 
to upset the structure of society, 
but to appeal to every individual 
human heart. He turned our 
sense of values upside down. 
Every valley shall be exalted, 
every hill shall be made low; the 
crooked shall be made straight, 
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and the rough places plain. In this 
sense He was a revolutionist. He 
wished to establish a revolution in 
every individual mind; to change 
it from cowardice to courage, from 
slavery to independence, from vul- 
garity to beauty, from selfishness to 
unselfishness. 

This Teacher who came from 
God was a specialist; He taught 
only one subject. The entire 
course of study contains only three 
words, but it takes a lifetime to 
learn it, and only a minority be- 
come experts. God is love. As I 
understand it, this is not intended 
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to be a pretty or sentimental 
speech. It is not meant to be an 
optimistic motto, something to 
hang on the wall of an office, with 
the hope that it may kindle to re- 
newed activity the flagging spirits 
of the observer. It is a philosophi- 
cal principle, a core of thought. 
The Power whose influence is dim- 
ly discerned behind appearances, 
the Power that holds the stars in 
their places, the Power that con- 
trols the rise and ebb of the tides, 
the Power that keeps in accurate 
running order the mechanism of 
the universe, that Power is Love. 
[ 10 ] 
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Hence one who loves God and his 
fellowmen is in connexion with the 
motive energy of the universe, 
with the Supreme Law. 

What happens to a person when 
that idea enters and dominates his 
mind? Charles Dickens, who 
understood it better than most 
novelists, has given us plenty of 
illustrations, of which we may take 
one of the most familiar. On the 
day before Christmas, the financier 
Scrooge was, even for him, in a 
particularly unpleasant temper. 
One is apt to be like that, when 
one is out of sympathy with the 
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prevailing mood _ of society. 
Scrooge in normal weather had 
the heart of a fish. He was not 
what we call responsive, demon- 
strative, expansive. He was ac- 
quisitive without being curious; 
he was not interested in what hu- 
man beings were actually worth, 
but only in what they might be 
worth to him. When he entered 
a room men felt as one feels on the 
deck of a ship at night, in the prox- 
imity of an iceberg. Every one 
who met him was chilled and un- 
comfortable, and his departure 
brought a sense of relief. Yet al- 
[12] 
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though every,one who met him was 
ill at ease, he was more tinhappy 
than they. They could escape him 
and his atmosphere; he could not 
run away from himself. In a 
dream that night true religion was 
revealed to him. He was born 
again. When he opened the win- 
dow in the morning, the face of the 
world was changed. He thought 
it was a marvellous day. He saw 
a boy crossing the street and he 
thought him a marvellous boy. 
What a remarkable, what an un- 
usual boy! His daily life became 
filled with zest and gusto; every- 
[ 13] 
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thing. began to seem exciting, with 
a tang of adventure. For Scrooge 
there were no more dull days. 
Casual strangers on the street 
saluted him with a smile as of 
recognition, called forth by his 
radiant vitality. This is what 
happens when the love-lesson is 
learned and put into practice; it 
should always happen when one 
really “gets” religion. Scrooge 
had never imagined there could 
be such happiness merely in lov- 
ing. For love is like an efficient 
furnace that warms every room of 
a large building. 
[14] 
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The scientific evolutionists tell 
us that it has taken millions and 
millions of years to change an 
animal into a man. Love can do 
that in one second. When that 
predatory animal, Jean Valjean, 
stole the candlesticks in the night 
in the Bishop’s house, and was 
caught next day by the police, they 
dragged him back to the Bishop’s 
front door, with the evidences of 
his crime. The Bishop took a look 
at the wretched creature, and said 
to the policemen, ‘Why, I gave 
him those candlesticks.” He lied 


like a gentleman, like a Christian. 
[15] 
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The police are never shocked or 
puzzled by displays of vice and 
cruelty; their calloused eyes have 
looked on human nature at its 
worst. The only way to shock a 
policeman is to give him an ex- 
hibition of unexpected kindness or 
generosity. In this instance they 
were frankly amazed. But the 
Man of God insisted, and the offi- 
cers of the law went away shaking 
their puzzled heads. Then the 
Bishop put his hand on the dull 
thief’s shoulder and said, “Jean 
Valjean, my brother! you belong to 
God now.” At that moment di- 
[ 16 ] 
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vine love entered his -heart.and 
changed him from an animal into 
a man. Love can do this, for it 
has transforming power. It can 
change a coward into a hero; it can 
change a despondent woman into a 
being full of zest, and it can do it 
in a moment. 

Love is the only genuine test. 
Two hundred years ago many 
serious-minded people were agi- 
tated by this question—do I or do 
I not belong to the elect? Am I 
saved oramI damned? Well, the 
apostle John has given us in one of 


his letters a test at once simple and 
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infallible; there can be no possible 
mistake. We know that we have 
passed from death unto life be- 
cause we love the brethren. If we 
have love in the heart, sincere, un- 
alloyed affection for others, free 
from hatred or jealousy, without 
a shade of resentment, then we 
know we are Christians. It is a 
searching test. If we have not that 
love, then no matter what creeds 
we recite, what services we attend, 
what money we give to the 
heathen, we are not Christians; we 
don’t belong. The most terrible 
and terrifying words ever uttered 
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by Jesus are the words “J don’t 
know you.” ‘These were said not 


to sinners in the ordinary sense of 
that word, but to those who had 
failed in love, who had not taken 
advantage of their opportunities to 
show loving-kindness. According 
to John, who was closer to the 
Master than any other person in 
history, and who understood his 
teaching better than any modern 
theologian, the essence of sin is in 
withholding love. 

Peter wished to know how many 
times he was expected to forgive 
the repetition of an offence. He 
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was willing to show forbearance 
and to grant pardon up toa certain 
point, but he thought there ought 
to be a limit, some “‘business basis” 
in our dealings with others, some 
“value received”; but the Master 
said to Peter, ‘“‘Oh, don’t calculate! 
make it seventy times seven; don’t 
use a balance sheet; don’t keep any 
books or records; don’t figure it 
out. Don’t think of your rights or 
what is owing to you.” Christian 
methods are outside of the world 
of barter and exchange, of the life 
of debit and credit. Christianity 
has nothing to do with economics, 
[ 20 ] 
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that dismal science, or with the 
price of things or with the law of 
supply and demand. It keeps no 
accounts. Religion begins where 
commercial respectability leaves 
off. 

In giving our allegiance to the 
Kingdom of God, we substitute for 
the principle of exchange the prin- 
ciple of love. Morality, respec- 
tability, scrupulous accuracy are 
excellent qualities in the world of 
business and in the clearing-house 
of social intercourse. But they are 
millions of miles short of love. 
Just as family relationships and in- 
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timate friendships annihilate 
punctilious formalities; as a man 
does not ask for a receipt from his 
wife when he gives her some 
money, or a physician send in a 
bill to his own son, so in the King- 
dom of God one touch of love 
makes the whole world kin. Who 
is my neighboure Who is my 
brother? We are all one family. 
From the point of view of love, 
to revenge oneself on anyone is to 
injure one’s brother; just as from 
the Christian point of view, there 
are no foreign wars. Unless the 
phrases “Fatherhood of God” and 
[ 22] # 


“brotherhood of man” are empty 
cant, every war isacivil war. One 
must actually learn to think in 
terms of brotherhood. 

The rigid respectability of some 
persons prevents their grasping 
the principle of love, as the im- 
mense learning of some scholars 
keeps them from having the wis- 
dom of a little child: 

The Master calmly uttered, as if 
his paradoxes were platitudes, the 
most astounding statements. Love 
your enemies. ‘The incredulous 
respectable man says, “Love my 
enemies? Why, I often find my 
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friends very trying. How can I 
love my enemies?” Even many 
orthodox church members do not 
take these remarks of Jesus seri- 
ously. They look upon them as a 
counsel of perfection; as the im- 
possible ideal, and reflect that of 
course we are expected to use our 
common sense, and make the es- 
sential reductions, as the average 
schoolboy discounts the admoni- 
tions of the teacher. As a matter 
of fact, the command to love our 
enemies is eminently practical. It 
is a remedy for a mental disease; 
the remedy is not for our enemies, 
, [ 24 ] 
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but for ourselves. Jesus was think- 
ing of us, not of our enemies. It is 
essential for our health and well- 
being that we eliminate from our 
minds the poison of hate. It is not 
that a man should go to his enemy 
and say solemnly, “You are my 
enemy, but I am a Christian and I 
love you.” Such a remark would 
enrage the enemy beyond endu- 
rance, because it would prove that 
the speaker was a self-conscious, 
sanctimonious prig. The prig is 
farther from religion than the pro- 
fessional criminal. The test is to 
see if in solitary reflection we can 
[25] 
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think of an enemy without a shade 
of resentment. Hatred, jealousy, 
resentment are poisons, and they 
must be obliterated from the 
heart. 

Once I remember having an un- 
easy suspicion that there was some- 
thing seriously wrong in my body. 
I was not mistaken. There was. 
As is my custom when I feel ill, 
I went to a physician. He made 
several remarks but the only word 
I heard was the word operation. 
I demurred. He replied that I 
could then die. “Doctor, how scon 
will it be convenient for you to 

[ 26 ] 
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operater” Although we do not en- 
joy the prospect of an operation, 
we choose it if that is the only way 
to expel the poison from the body. 
The clean knife is better than the 
filthy poison. Yet the corrupting 
and insidious poisons of resent- 
ment and anger and jealousy and 
envy and revenge we cherish and 
cultivate and enlarge and magnify. 
It is a sorry sight to see even a 
small boy bent on revenge, on 
“setting even” with an adversary. 
If a grown man, he looks un- 
pleasant and unattractive; if a 


woman, she looks unlovely and re- 
[ 27 ] 
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pulsive. Nothing disfigures the 
face more than resentment. 

But an objector queries, “‘Do 
you expect me to admire persons 
whose conduct, nay, whose whole 
manner of life is abominable?” 
We are not expected to admire 
them; we are simply to love them. 
“Ts there no such thing as right- 
eous indignationr Are we to re- 
spect opinions that are subversive 
of all morality and decency?” 
We are not asked to respect any 
Opinions or even to respect those 
who hold them. But we can love 


them. I have never admired the 
[ 28 ] 
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famous French phrase “to under- 
stand everything is to forgive 
everything.” Who are we that 
we have the right to forgive? For- 
giveness, even more than ven- 
geance, belongs to the Lord. I 
prefer to put it thus: to love every- 
one is to understand everyone. A 
mother may disapprove of every 
opinion and of every action of her 
son; but she loves him. 

That is why in this spotty world 
the love of a mother is the nearest 
thing observable to divine love. 
It is the only human love that has 


no reference to the worth of the 
[29] 
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object. If a mother has a splendid 
son, who makes a fine record, she 
has unspeakable pride in him. 
But if he is a ninny or a craven, she 
still loves him. A boy at school 
may be the butt of his mates, may 
be regarded as a nincompoop; but 
there is a woman at home who 
loves him, in whose heart he is 
perhaps enshrined as a romantic 
_hero. That is why it is such an 
irreparable misfortune for a boy 
to lose his mother. He has lost the 
only person who will forever love 
him in spite of anything and every- 
thing; he has lost the only person 
[ 30] 
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to whom he can go with an assured 
welcome. erent 

I have been a_ professional 
teacher for nearly forty years. I 
have therefore specialised in 
mothers. Some are rich, some are 
poor, some are clever, some are 
dull; but they are all alike in their 
attitude toward their sons. Their 
love is inexhaustible, and no un- 
worthiness or misconduct on the 
part of their sons can destroy it. 
A French parable told by the poet 
Richepin correctly expresses the 
psychological attitude of the aver- 
age mother. 
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A widowed mother was living 
with her only son; they were the 
best of comrades, the most intimate 
of friends. But an adventuress 
got hold of the young man. She 
took away his money, his health, 
his position, his self-respect, and 
turned him into a vagabond. One 
day she told him that he must give 
her a supreme example of his de- 
votion. He must murder his 
mother and bring to his mistress 
his mother’s bleeding heart. Ac- 
cordingly the young man went to 
his mother, killed her, cut the 
heart from her body, and holding 

[ 32 ] 
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it in his hand, hastened to the evil 
woman. In his haste he slipped 
on the pavement and fell head- 
long. The heart rolled out of his 
hand. Then the heart spoke and 
said, “Did you hurt yourself, my 
dear son?” 

If love is the supreme test of 
Christianity, then it is worse for 
a church member to show hatred 
than it is for him to indulge in 
the grosser vices. If a minister 
should enter the pulpit quite 
drunk, it would indeed be scandal- 
ous; it would be first-page news. 
But in reality it would be no worse 

[ 33] 
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than for him to show jealousy of 
other ministers, or to exhibit 
hatred toward some member of his 
church. If a deacon should 
attempt to pass the plate while 
drunk, it would be an abominable 
spectacle; but really it ought not 
to be more shocking than for him 
not to be “on speaking terms” with 
another member of the church, or 
to indulge in slanderous or spite- 
ful or derogatory remarks. Such 
manifestations of evil are more 
contrary to the spirit of Christian- 
ity than drunkenness, and I have 
no mind to defend drunkenness. 
[ 34 ] 
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If two members of ‘the -same 
church are living in hostility, 
that does not get into the news- 
papers, because, alas! it is not 
news. But it is ridiculously in- 
consistent with their profession. 
It simply won’t do. 

The letters of the apostle John 
show that he was a man of a beauti- 
ful and serene temper; but he was 
called a Son of Thunder. In his 
first epistle he used two terrible 
words—liar and murderer. And 
he was writing to church members. 
“Tf a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar.” 
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‘Whosoever hateth his brother is 
a-murderer,” It is idle to“prate 
about loving God while we have 
malice in our hearts against our 
neighbors. It is indeed an ab- 
surdity, like a thief praying for 
success in his undertakings. But 
how does hatred make one a 
murderer? 

It is really quite simple. Love 
is a creative force; it sees what is 
good, brings it out, encourages it, 
develops it. They say that Love 
is blind; but it is blind only to de- 
fects; it has in reality the sharpest 
and clearest vision, for it sees 
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beauty where others see only ugli- 
ness it sees courage in obscure cor- 
ners, and in commonplace minds 
it detects and recognizes the seeds 
of nobility. One cannot become a 
good critic of music unless one 
loves music; one will never under- 
stand men and women unless one 
begins by loving them. Perhaps 
one reason God understands men 
so perfectly is because He first 
loves them. 

As all this is true of love, so it 
is true that hatred is desolating, 
crippling, destructive. Hatred 
blights everything it touches. It 
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murders the souls of men and 
women, it destroys their good im- 
pulses, their awakening intel- 
ligence. Ifa teacher hates a pupil, 
he will destroy at birth every 
impulse to improvement in the 
pupil’s mind, as an icy wind will 
destroy a tender plant. Ina recent 
English novel, This Day’s Mad- 
ness, a young girl comes running to 
her father in a state of excitement; 
“Oh, father, have. you, sead 
Matthew Arnold’s poem, The For- 
saken Mermane” The father was 
reading the newspaper, and did 
not wish to be disturbed. He said 
[ 38 ] 
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impatiently, “Yes, yes,”~and-went 
on reading. “But, father—” she 
saw it was no use. That father 
was a murderer. He blew out 
the lamp of the girl’s mind with 
the chill wind of indifference. 
Her soul was just being born, and 
he trampled on it; because he 
wanted to read a newspaper. Ifa 
little selfish indifference can kill 
like that, one can easily imagine 
the destructive power of hatred. 
We may be murderers. 

There is nothing more valuable 
than the individual human soul. 


Hatred, resentment, or even indif- 
[ 39] 
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ference, may destroy it. On the 
other hand, love is not merely a 
creative force. It is the great pre- 
servative. Think of all the women 
(and men) who are trying vainly 
to look young; to reduce, to look 
agile, slender, active, graceful; 
and the harder they try the more 
depressing is the result. Yet if 
they had in their hearts real re- 
ligion, the principle of love, they 
would have something eternally 
fresh. It is the only veritable 
fountain of youth that so many 
have sought in vain. 

[40 ] 
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When the good housewives put 
up fruit in the summer, they do 
not preserve it with acids. They 
preserve it with sugar. It takes 
something sweet to keep things 
fresh. What is a more unpleasant 
spectacle than the face of a sour 
old man or woman, where in ad- 
dition to the ravages of time, there 
is the distortion of hate? And 
what is more beautiful than a face 
old in years, but alert in intel- 
ligence, eager in intellectual curi- 
osity, and shining with benevo- 
lence? 

[41 ] 
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“Nor Spring nor Summer’s beauty 
hath such grace 

As I have seen in one autumnal 
face.” 


The apostle John said ‘““No man 
hath seen God at any time.” We 
come nearest to seeing God when 
we see love, for where love is, there 
God is also. There is something 
inexpressibly sacred in an exhibi- 
tion of sincere love, as if we were 
somehow in the presence of God. 
Two persons who love each other 
are in a place more holy than the 
interior of a church. 

[ 42] 
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Tolstoi wrote a short story about 
a shoemaker, named Martin, who 
lived and worked in a basement. 
Out of his narrow window he 
could see only the boots and shoes 
of people who passed on the city 
pavement. Martin grew old. The 
members of his family were dead, 
and he was left alone. Like many 
lonely and forsaken individuals, 
he turned to the Gospels for relief 
and balm. Every night, when the 
day’s work was over, he would 
light his lamp, and read the words 
of divine comfort. His heart rose 
up within him; Jesus and the 
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disciples became his companions. 
He used to think of the immense 
happiness of Peter and James and 
John because they actually saw 
their Lord day’ by: day. 9 “If! 
could only see the Master!” The 
next morning a poor fellow came 
into the shop, and it was clear that 
he was almost perishing with cold 
and hunger. Martin gave him tea 
and food and spoke encouraging 
words. The man went on his way 
with renewed hope and strength. 
Later there was the sound of a 
squabble on the street. Martin 


went out. A boy had stolen an 
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apple from a poor old™apple- 
woman, and there was a fierce ex- 
change of speech. She would 
have him arrested. Martin made 
the boy restore the apple, he in- 
duced the two antagonists to be- 
come friends, and they went away 
together laughing, the boy carry- 
ing the basket. Later he had an- 
other opportunity and took it. 
That night, in accordance with 
his custom, Martin lit his lamp, 
and began to read the Gospels. 
Soon he was lost in thought. “If 
I could only see my Master!” 


Suddenly he felt that he was not 
[45 ] 
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alone in the room. He distinctly 
heard a voice saying, ‘““Why, Mar- 
tin, Martin, don’t you see Me? I 
have been with you all the day 
long.” Then Martin knew that 
his Saviour had visited him that 
day, and that he had received 
Him. 


[ 46] 
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